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end the concluding chapter is devoted to the provision made by the state 
or by private enterprise for the instruction of students from other lands. 

A. 0. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Lineaments d'une synthese scolastique des moeurs. M. Gossard. Revue 

de philosophie, February, 1906. 

In a fourteen-page article M. Gossard gives a summary sketch of a 
synthesis of moral science according to traditional scholastic principles. 
The scholastics realized that clear thinking conduces to right conduct, 
or, as Pere Gratry expresses it, " II fait chaud dans l'ame quand il fait 
clair dans l'esprit." Accordingly, they maintained that a system of 
morals must start with an analysis of fundamental concepts which are 
in themselves metaphysical, namely, the good, the perfect, the imperfect. 
An imperfect being tends naturally to become perfect, or complete; per- 
fection, or completeness, in so far as it is the term of action or striving, 
is called end; in so far as it is a harmonious development of the being 
who acts or strives, it is called good; in so far as the being is capable of 
possessing the good, the good is happiness. The inclination of a being 
towards the good is love; the activity, or effort, of a being to attain hap- 
piness is action. Now, to pass from imperfection to perfection, a being 
must have at its disposal a supplementary energy, an energy derived from 
without. Therefore, the imperfect being is contingent, that is, dependent 
on some other being. If, then, imperfect beings pass from imperfection 
to perfection, or, in other words, make progress towards happiness, there 
must be a being essentially perfect, to whom perfection, happiness, good- 
ness are not accidental, but essential. That being is God. God loves 
the world with a love that finds its motive not outside Himself, but in 
Himself. Man, whose good consists in knowing and loving God, may, 
indeed, have in mind some immediate motive other than God, but the 
act of knowing and loving God is a perfection in man only so far as it 
has for its ultimate motive the infinite perfection of God. Beings in- 
ferior to man seek their perfection without conscious motive; man, too, 
seeks perfection, and may even exclude God from the motives that deter- 
mine his action ; but then, and then only, does he really pursue happiness 
when he acts from the conscious motive of love of God. The world is 
' merely a mechanism by which God accomplishes His divine purpose ' : 
the merit of human action consists in conscious cooperation with that 
purpose. He who has an intellectual grasp of the divine purpose and 
strives by his will to carry out the divine plan can not be unhappy: 
' Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum.' There is, however, 
something absolute and imperative in the divine plan. It is not merely 
conditional, or hortatory. Moral obligation does not say merely, ' If you 
wish to further the divine purpose you must act in such and such a man- 
ner,' it says absolutely and imperatively, ' You must ' (il faut) . Duty 
is, therefore, an echo of the divine purpose in the human will, 'partici- 
pate voluntatis divinas in rationali creatura.' The supernatural order 
does not change the natural man, it simply elevates him to a higher plane. 
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In that plane, charity, the love of God for His own sake, corresponds 
with duty in the natural order, and thus becomes the one precept in 
which the whole law is contained. Finally, sanction (reward and punish- 
ment) is, in this system, inherent and immanent. It is the logically 
and ethically necessary outcome of free choice of good or evil. Happiness 
is virtue at the highest point of achievement; unhappiness is vice at the 
lowest point of degradation or malice. ' Hell is nothing but the voluntary 
and definite rejection of God and His love, and the accompanying realiza- 
tion of the inherent contradiction between this rejection and the essential 
constitution of human nature,' in theological language, the ' pain of loss.' 
The system thus summarily sketched is, indeed, the traditional Cath- 
olic system of morals, as to its content. The manner of treatment is, 
however, very different from that to be found, for instance, in the por- 
tion called the ' Prima Secundae ' of the ' Summa Theologica ' of St. 
Thomas of Aquin. There is in M. Gossard's sketch less of Aristotle, 
and more of the saints, less of the intellectual, and more of the affective. 
There is, besides, an effort, which one hardly knows whether one should 
approve or condemn, to bring into line with purely rational principles 
of morality the precepts and counsels of supernatural Christian virtue 
and of evangelical perfection — matters which are usually relegated to 
moral theology and the science of the saints. 



William Turner. 



Catholic University of America. 
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mental phenomena was a total failure chiefly because his mathematical 
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